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ABSTRACT 

A Study was conducted to determine the development of 
vocational aspirations in the years three to six. Ss totaled 282 
black and white three- four-, and five-year-olds, 143 males and 139 
females. Vocational aspirations questions were individually 
administered as part of an assessment inventory. Responses were 
arranged into six categories — all adult (specific occupation, adult, 
parent) , older child, same child, fantasy, nonhuman, and other. 
Age-related findings show that the all adult category increases 
significantly with age and that, within the all adult category, 
specific occupational aspirations increase markedly. During the 
preschool years, the child comes to project himself into his adult 
future. Sex-related findings show that, although boys and girls 
equally frequently give responses classified as all adult, the 
pattern of their vocational projection is different: (1) boys are 
more likely to project in terms of an adult role in general, while 
girls are more likely to project in terms of the specific role of 
parent; (2) although boys and girls mentioned specific occupations 
with equal frequency, boys perceived the range of occupations open to 
them to be wider than did girls; girls' choices clustered around the 
occupations of nurse and teacher; and (3) girls appeared to be more 
reality-bound than boys. Race-related findings suggest that black 
children are less likely to project themselves into adult statuses 
and their conceptualization of adult role less frequently involves 
occupational specificity. (KM) 
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WIL\T DO YOU WANT TO BE ICHEK YOU GIvO;; UP? 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE IK CKIIDREN x\CED THREE TO SiX^ 

Elizabeth P. Kirchner c< Sarah I, Vondracek 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Ch/er tht! past tvo decades theorists in occupational psychology have 
placed increasing emphasis on the itnportance of regarding vocational 
behavior as a developmental process (Cinzberg, Ginsberg, Axelrad £: Hsrna, 
1931; Havighurst, 1964). But the view that vocational developinent encom- 
passes the entire life span and entails progression through identifiable 
stages has been acconpanied by scant research on vocational behavior in 
the preschool years. 

This study represents an initial effort to chart the course of ex- 
pressed vocational aspirations in the years three to six. 

Method 

Subj ects 

Our S^s were 282 children in day care centers in Pennsylvania. These 
centers were located in five geographical regions representing variations 
in state population density. Within the day care centers, Ss were randcmly 



Data for this study x/ere obtained is part of the Day Care Study 
Project supported by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. 
The authors wish to express their gratitude to day care staff members 
and administrators who facilitated data gathering and to Robert Heckard 
and Paul Kowrey of The Pennsylvania State University Statistical Consulting 
Service who provided data analysis consultation and tianageinent. 



V'-rc- VrZ ral'>s and 139 C^.r.a.l'";; 66 3-y2vir-ol.':^, 142 ^-y.-M'-cld^, a;;;! 74 
5-y'jar-olu.s . The. r:!!r:3rLc^l irinlanc- ia ai_-e ^;i:cii:)3 proV:/jly r-c.rl^-^t-z 
onrolln:.int pat:~erns. Tb.^re were 18^ writes nnd 03 blcck^; iu ar.alyr.o?> 
involving race, ho-;{»ver, only urban c>.ildren (73 white, 86 blr.ck) aic. 
utxlized becauS'^ of tho s:nali nunb-:ir of nouurbi^u blycl'*-^ aud h^uc^ the 
possible confounding of race and locale variables. 

Procedure 

The vocvitlonal aspirations questJcn v.ars ind Lviclually adnlrir^tercd as 
part of a 45-f?>Lnute ass-:issn:cat inventory (Kircnner £t Vondracck, 1972). 
Ex::.2iaers v;ere experienced psychom^tricians, five white and tvo bl<:^ck, 
thr£!e uiale and four ferrale- A racial -.ix existed in 22% of the child- 
psychonietrist dyads. 

The vocational aspirations question begins as folio'.;s: 

A (boy, girl) can be all sorts of thiugs whan 
(s)he grov7S up, IvTiat vould you like to be 
when you grow up? 

Contingent upon a child's response, reinforcement for the child^s res- 
ponding is given and additional responses are sought: 

That's very interesting. Maybe you've though;: 
of some other things you could be \vhen ycu grow 
up. Wiat else could you be when you grov up? 

Response Measures 

Results were analyzed in terms of niiniber of aspiration« mentioned 
and category of response. Six categories of response were developed (on 
which intcrscorcr agreement was 93%). These categories are the following 



1. All ; dult- : a catr;^ory co.7.fOS'=?d o f follcviiic; ti.rf=*e hwb- 

catc;^ories vMch d -flna its scopo^: 
^pj^ciric C::c^.p'.'' 1 ion 

^) iiryiil* nonoccup icional aiulc status, t^-n-t ^ 
man" 

c) P arent 

2. Older Child : attributes ol older, bi2;g^:;r chiidrr.n, e.g. 

"be a Girl Scout," "be taller." 

3. Sarn^ Child : responses indicative of lack of project ioii into 

core mature roles, e.g., "Ee a boy ju.st ] ike I an." 

4. Fantasy : fictitious characters or roles no longer extant 

to any signit leant degree in contemporary society, 
e.g., Batnan, princess, cowboy. 

5. Nonhunan: animal and inaninate objects, e.g.. Doggie, 

tiger, and "a bath tub, so I could drink lots of 
v/ater ." 

6. Other : responses not classifiable into the preceeding 

categories ard n'^ t sufficiently frequent to warrant 
additional categories. 

Findings and Discussion 
The two Tnajor findings of this study are: 

1. Aspects of vocational development follow an orderly pattern 

in early childhood. During the preschool years the child cones to project 
himaalf into his adult future, to see himself as one day an adult. 

2. Even in the preschool years, significant sex and race differences 
are evident in vocational behavior. 
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oth-^r tii^n (Icii^t I'.no:/, r.o reply, etc.) to the q:-; ..ti^-^a. Ability to 

A iiaaT. of 2.0 rerponoes t ere givian (fD .33); r.u:..b^-r oi ivspoascj *.-is 
not riil:.!:ed to njc, sex or rice. 

Trible 1 shov3 the distribution of respoiisnjr. anyone; the six rc:^po:ise 
categoric; for the total r^amplo. It c^^a be seen that the lar^efit per- 
ceata,!;e of children gavrf responses ca.^gorisaJ as A.11 Adul^, and that 
within thit category, the mention of a specific occupation vas nost 
frequent. 

Age^rel.iLed findings are suL:o.arizfd in Table 2* It can be seen 
tha' th.-i All Aiult category increases significantly v;ith age and that 
vlthin the All Adult category, specific occupational aspirations increase 
rarl;ediy. There are decreases in ^Tor.hucan, Older Child and Sane Child 
responses. 

These findings suggest that a r.ajor aspect of vocational development 
in early childhood is projection into one's future role as an adult, 
specifically an adult identified cccupationally* The child in this 
period is seen as coning to conceptualize hinself as one day achieving 
adult status and to conceptualize adults as having a particular role 
characteristic, engagenent in an occupation* 

These findings support contentions that the young child's developing 
cognitive process enable him to think of hiaself in a propositional can- 
ned r — to consider not siiuply who he is now but who he night becone. They 
are alao consistent with Erikson's (1963) view that early childhood is 
a p«iriod during which the child explores vrhat type of person he r.ight 



I'ii.-i to hv! in th i Iiitur j. 

i?, tit:: of oi:r olc'c.it £3, an-J .-zio.-Js thro\:-h ye-ir .\0. Durlnj' this 

.>;<-^3Ci, cr/'led "Jdentilicatioa \':lth <i ;,orkar," th?. chili's prir.ary tat;k 
is r.o i:\-ii.ify with GigniricnKt adults and to integrcli the ccnci-pt of 
\:orh iiito his e:,o iJi:al. Our result i su^^^est an ir.^^ortant prtoursor 
of thi3 staga: ciajtery of the t-i^k of projecting oney^lf into th-^ 
future p.r.d conceiving of oneself as one clay achieving adult status. Once 
thlf; tc^.sk has been i:as tared, the child may begin the process of identi- 
fication vrith r.iguiricant adult v.crkers. 

S^'A cor:pariGon.5 are sururarisfjd in Table 3. It can be se^n that 
boys and girls equally fraquently give responses classified as All Adult; 
they do noc appear to differ ir. ability to project tlu-r.selves into che 
vocatloi^al future. The pattara of this vocational projection, hovever, 
differn for boys and girls; boys are noru likely to project in terms of 
an adult role in general and girls are nore liko.ly to project in terias 
of the specif j«: role of parent. 

Boys and girls nentioned specific occupations v/ith equal frequerxy. 
VJe were intorestcd in analyzing the Spacific Occupation data further, 
however, inasmuch as previous re^^^*arch with older children (Looft, 1971a; 
1971b) sugg^^ots that girls learn early that certain adult statuseri arc 
not open to then and that boys generally perceive a wider range of avail- 
able occupational altcrn^itives. A foreclosure of occupational options 
^ h.:i3 b4;vn postulated to occur earlier for females than for nalcs. 



boy.v Crif.nre 1) nni by i:irli^ C/iyt-.rc 2). Iht-.rw- p'^ots lijo.,- vivi'cJy hov 
tlio ir>ii^;e c£ rivai!I:il:lp oc:cin.:itir:n v -jype^ir fidrr 'co boyj; their cr.oI-Ci^.:; 
ar- r.ore evenly stri butcd, roro mattered. " The pl.>L for th 3irl;«* 
clioicey .:ho>;s clustnririg to. ard tvo cccupatioin, nurse rirJ te::c>.jr, 
vhlch arc the nost counuon choices of older girlc>. Cc7!p:iri:ion of th - 
tvro plo'^s offers support fur the norlw)n of earlier f oroclo iJire for c;irls, 
"earlier" in this caoe being the preschool y^^irsl 

It ha3 also been suygesteu that girls are core reality bouad than 
boys. Our firdings of more frequent Older Child responijes by girli- and 
nore frcqu-^nt Fantasy responses by boys support this notion. Girls are 
nore likely to think in terns of bein^ a girl scout or going to high 
school; boys are nore likely to think in terms of bsins Batiran or Santa 
CiaMs. Here afjain, v:hethor nature or nurture is at the root of thesa 
differences, the boys* range of perceived possibilities seams less re- 
strained. 

It is noted that Figures 1 and 2 shoe instances of children, partic- 
ularly girls, naming occupations traditionally associated with ths; opposite 
sex (e.g., a girl choosing fireman, a boy choosing nurse)* Further research 
r.ight explore t;hether these instances represent a liberalization in the 
availability of occupations or Kerejy indicate that these children have 
not yet learned prevailing sex role occupational stereotypes* 

Pvacial ccnparisons are sumiTiarized in Table 4. Blacks tendad to give 
fewer responses than vrhites in the All Adult category. Within this cate- 
gory, blacks s^ve fewer Specific Occupation responses aud ir.ore Adult 
re:;ponse3. Blacks also gave nore responses in the Satie Child and Older 



Child cal:\icrz . lir.Jir.;:.** i;u;-,-^'^t: that tl.v f?lnc'r. :*nilcr 

ln54F. r.atar^^ in rh:.ir vocational dcvolopnaac fro- the i.t«,::-i:?w')L»iv e: 
t:\^'t.ry of th:c tisk of prcj<:Ct:ion into thj vocriticnci future. Ihcy .irij 
I'S'i iikciiy project cheni jeives Lr.Ko Adult statu::es ;ind th lr ccncc;:tv.sil-- 
izcitlon of adult role l-jss frequently Involves occup«.-cio:ial speclficicy. 
These racial differences rre not rel;-tcd to paternal erployrenL nor prc-se- 
in ch^ hone, as there \>i?re no race related differences in ti:.^se variables 
ill our sample. These findings are congruent vith findings of racial dis- 
parity in vocational plarining in older children (Ansell o Hansen, 1971)* 
They are also consi^jtent with indications that black adolescents; in control*!: 
to vhitcs nee their occupational future as virtually prfjdeter^ined and as 
involving limited, and pritr.ariiy undesirable, potisibilities (Hauser, 1971) . 
Further, blacks more frequently are adn:onif;hed to avoid growing up tc be 
like specified adults in their social sphere. It is suggested that the 
transTT. Ission of a sense of vocational predeterrainista together vith an 
emphasis upon nodels and aspects of adulthood to be avoided can serve to 
inhibit young black children's vocational projections a.s early as the pre- 
school years. 

In conclusion, the preschool period can be seen as a boua fide 
stage of vocational development; during these years the child comes to 
conceptualise himself as one day being an adult and having an occup-ition. 
Moreover, it is an inportant stage of vocational developr.ent during vhich 
population subgroup differences are already apparent. The sex and race 
di/'ferences found in these early y^nrs surr;est that efforts toward achieving 
equality of vocational opportunity should not neglect th-^ very young. 
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